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CONVENTIONAL ECONOMICS AND A HUMAN VALUATION 1 



THE outstanding fact about the science of economics, as tradi- 
tionally developed and at present largely pursued, is that it is 
incapable of making a human valuation of the goods and processes 
with which it deals. Not only is it incapable of so doing ; but it frankly 
makes no pretense to the undertaking. This, doubtless, is the more 
surprising to the lay reader, who, recognizing the commanding place 
held in life by the matters with which economic science deals, is led to 
believe that a valuation of them in terms of human welfare is a 
wholly fundamental desideratum. The modern economist, however, 
is perfectly clear about his position. Economics is a science descrip- 
tive, not evaluative, of economic facts and relationships. It seeks to 
know how the industrial processes take place, what forces of motive 
and interest are at work, how they act and interact to fashion the 
complex mechanism of industrial and business life. Such a purely 
descriptive analysis, the economist believes, is highly valuable. Be- 
fore we can judge with assurance what the economic processes ought 
to be, it is essential that we know with some precision what they 
actually are. 

In pursuance of his purely descriptive endeavor, the economist 
carefully divests certain basic concepts, which he employs, of all 
save the most broadly evaluative connotation. These are the con- 
cepts of utility, cost, and value. As humanistically conceived, utility 
connotes usefulness, adaptation to an end which makes for human 
welfare. Whiskey, for example, has utility when it revives a stricken 
man; it can scarcely be said to have utility when it plunges a man 
into sodden drunkenness. A stick of dynamite has utility when it 
blasts rocks ; it can scarcely be said to have utility when it is used to 
blow up a houseful of innocent people. In the broad human mean- 
ing of the term, in short, utility attaches to all those things and 
relations that stand on the credit side of human welfare. 

iA review of J. A. Hobson's "Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation." 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 19] 4. Pp. xvi + 367. 
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On the other hand, from the same human point of view, cost 
attaches to all those things and relations that stand on the debit side 
of human welfare. Excessive toil, for example, involves so much of 
cost to the muscular and nervous system; overeating and drinking 
involve so much of cost to the digestive organs. 

Nothing is more necessary to an understanding of the scope of 
economics and its bearing upon our large human issues than the 
realization that the meanings above outlined are not those which 
economists assign when they use these apparently evaluative terms. 
"The utility of a thing to a person at a time," says Marshall, 2 "is 
measured by the extent to which it satisfies his wants. And wants are 
here reckoned quantitatively, i. e., with regard to their volume and 
intensity; they are not reckoned quantitatively according to any 
ethical or prudential standard." From the economic point of view, 
in short, as against the humanistic point of view, the whiskey has just 
as legitimate claim to utility in the case of drunkenness as of medical 
aid. What determines economic utility, in brief, is the power to 
satisfy some human want. The want may be good or bad for the 
individual or society. This, though of consequence to the humanist, 
is of no consequence to the economist. ' ' These qualities in economic 
goods which satisfy human wants . . . must not be confounded with 
usefulness ; for it is perfectly possible for a commodity to possess util- 
ity without being useful. A diamond pin may not be useful, but it may 
satisfy one's desire for show. In economics the word utility sig- 
nifies the presence of some want-satisfying quality. ' ' 3 In the deter- 
mination of utility the individual consumer is the final judge. ' ' The 
fact that [the consumer] is willing to give up something in order to 
procure an article proves once and for all that for him it has utility, — 
it fills a want." 4 

It follows that all consumable or usable commodities, all com- 
modities, in fact, for which there is in any sense a demand, are util- 
ities. From which it likewise follows that according to economic 
understanding, disutility does not exist in the realm of commodities. 

On the other hand, disutility, or cost, is assigned to all those 
processes which serve the satisfaction of wants. The labor expended 
in producing or in manufacturing the goods which satisfy wants is 
understood by the economist to be the exact antithesis of a utility : it 
is in every sense and in all cases "cost." "The exertions," says 
Marshall, 5 "of all the different kinds of labor that are directly or 
indirectly involved in making [the commodity] ; together with the 

2 ' ' Principles of Economics, ' ' Vol. I., page 167. 

3 Burch and Nearing, ' ' Elements of Economics, ' ' page 24. 
* Taussig, ' ' Principles of Economics, ' ' Vol. I., page 120. 

s " Principles, " Vol. I., page 418. 
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abstinences or rather the waitings required for saving the capital used 
in making it: all these efforts and sacrifices together will be called 
the real cost of production of the commodity. ' ' 

There is no thought here that expenditure of effort may involve 
utility even to the one who makes the effort, as, for example, in the 
case of the artist; or that sacrifice or waiting may have utility to 
him who sacrifices or waits, as in the development of forethought, 
self-control, etc. According to the economic meaning all sacrifices 
whether of labor or time count equally as costs. 

We note, thus, a very pronounced contrast between the economic 
and the human understanding of these basic concepts. According to 
the economist all goods (commodities) are utilities; all efforts are 
costs. According to the humanist not all goods are utilities ; and not 
all efforts are costs : some economic costs have no human costs attached 
to them; while some economic utilities involve decided human costs. 

The divergence of economic analysis from humanistic valuation is 
exhibited most sharply, however, in the contrast between the eco- 
nomic and the humanistic meaning of "value." According to Seager 
value has two meanings in economics, subjective and objective. In 
the subjective meaning, value is "the importance which a person 
ascribes to a unit of good as a condition to the gratification of his 
wants." The objective meaning of value is value in exchange, "the 
power of a good to command other goods in exchange for itself." 
As the second is the meaning almost wholly in use in economic sci- 
ence, little attention need be given to the first. This, however, must 
be pointed out in passing. Subjective value is wholly variable: 
the subjective value of a play, for example, is as different in different 
cases as "the importance which each person ascribes" to this unit 
of good as a condition to the gratification of his particular wants. 
Such an unstable and varied view of value is, of course, wholly in- 
adequate from a humanistic point of view. What, we ask, is the real 
value of a play? Does it stand on the credit or the debit side of 
human welfare? When we pass to objective values, the elements of 
variability and diversity indeed disappear, but an element of exter- 
nality takes their place, which is equally at variance with a human- 
istic point of view. Value in exchange is measured by dollars and 
cents. A book costs a dollar; a burglar's jimmy costs a dollar. From 
the point of view of economic value — value in exchange — they are 
equal, for each "good" has precisely the same power which the other 
has to "command other goods in exchange for itself." 

"It is no concern of ours," says Hobson, "to criticise this atti- 
tude in the sense of condemnation. But it is important to realize 
that no progress of psychological analysis will enable economic sci- 
ence to supply a human valuation of industry so long as all human 
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functions involved in economic processes are measured, assessed and 
valued according to their bearing upon the production of a 'wealth' 
which has no directly assignable relation to human welfare, but is 
estimated by a purely monetary measure." 8 

Whether economics is to transform itself by a humanizing of its 
basic concepts, or whether it is to continue to restrict itself to its 
narrower and more neutral field of analysis, is not now our question. 
"We are interested merely to point out that the current belief that 
economic science is the last word in the evaluation of economic proc- 
esses and relations is a profound and misleading error, an error for 
which the more accurate economists are themselves not to blame. 
Economic science, as traditionally developed, is at best only a very 
useful, indeed, in a number of respects an indispensable, propaedeu- 
tic to economic valuation. After the neutral analyses of descriptive 
economic science, in short, must come the humanistic analyses of an 
evaluative economic science. 

II 

In developing its evaluative aspects economics will attend to the 
same fundamental processes of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption and to the same basic concepts of utility, cost, and value. 
But inasmuch as its understanding of these concepts will have deep- 
ened and broadened, its analyses of the processes of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption will undergo marked change. In Mr. 
Hobson's latest book, cited above, a very notable and exceedingly 
suggestive attempt is made to place economics firmly upon a human- 
istic basis. The following pages trace in broad outlines the course 
of his argument. 

A human evaluation of economic goods and processes will, in 
contrast with the conventional acceptation, define "utility" as that 
which supports or adds to human welfare; "cost" as that which 
undermines or subtracts from human welfare; "value" as the ulti- 
mate balance of utility and cost from the point of view of the best 
ordering of human life. 

Applying such interpretations of utility, cost, and value to the 
processes of production, distribution, and consumption, we note this 
exceedingly significant fact, that not all goods, that is, consumables, 
are utilities, and not all efforts (production-factors) are costs. Cost, 
in brief, belongs as properly as utility upon the side of consumptive 
enjoyment; while utility belongs as properly as cost on the side of 
productive effort. This, of course, turns the ordinary economics 
upside down. 

Confining ourselves in the first place to the process of produc- 

e Ibid., page 8. 
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tive effort, it is obvious that not all efforts of labor count as so much 
to the human bad. The creative work of the artist, for example, is a 
perpetual joy. It is more to him than the goods which he consumes. 
Indeed in many cases the act of creating is far more fascinating than 
the contemplation of the finished product. Here, then, is a type of 
labor which is humanly costless. It is pure utility. The creative 
artist gets the fullest reward in his work. To add an extrinsic 
reward which passes beyond his essential needs is, therefore, from this 
point of view, so much social waste. 

Reference to creative work will easily suggest the line which an 
evaluating analysis must pursue in order to estimate the relative 
degree of utility and cost as well as the ultimate balance of value in- 
volved in the various kinds of productive efforts. Slightly below the 
wholly creative artist in the pure fascination of the work itself are 
the scientist and the scholar. In the case of the latter, creative 
imagination must be harnessed to fact. The pursuit of fact is not 
all a merry madness. It involves many elements of routine, monot- 
ony, patience, perseverance. The work, in short, is not all costless. 
And yet so triumphantly do the scientific and scholarly interests range 
above the wearisome labors, that the "cost" aspect of such labors is 
but slight. Here again there is as much if not more satisfaction of 
wants in the actual process of working as in the contemplation of the 
achieved results. Achievement is but the stimulus and the invitation 
to the joys of further work. 

Below the artist and scientist are those who breathe of their 
spirit, yet who fail of their essential genius ; on the one hand the art 
interpreters, — actors, musicians, critics, readers; on the other hand, 
the teachers of science and scholarship. There is still a large meas- 
ure of joy in the work of these who stand thus but a little lower, so 
large a measure that most of them prefer their nearness to the 
creative genius of life even at the cost of slighter objective rewards. 
The teacher puts up, not always gladly, yet resignedly, with a small 
income ; the actor would not forego his economically precarious com- 
merce with his gods for the fattest income of the country squire. 
The creative spark is but feeble; but it is alight in these ranks; and 
here again the light is its own reward. The work of these lower ones 
is full of cost, — toilsome travel, insecure tenures, wearisome learn- 
ing of lines, or, in the case of the teacher, the reading of examina- 
tions, the correction of papers, the attendance upon administrative 
duties. But, with it all, the fascination outweighs the toilsome- 
ness ; and the work shows a clear balance on the side of utility as over 
against cost. 

On practically the same level as the interpreters are the profes- 
sional men, — physicians, lawyers, dentists, etc. It is noteworthy that 
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in the high ranks we call them professional men; in the low ranks 
practitioners, indicating by the latter term a certain accession of the 
purely repetitive type of labor. The labor of such workers is indeed 
full of "cost," — wear and tear of nervous and muscular energy, the 
exclusion from free creative work, the subordination of personal 
interests to the needs of patients and clients, etc. But, on the whole, 
for all the heavy cost involved, there remains a large measure of 
professional labor that is humanly costless, that stimulates and 
fascinates and brings happiness. 

To enter into all the niceties of an analysis such as the foregoing 
paragraphs suggest would carry us to a length beyond the purpose of 
the present paper. It remains but to advert to the two types of 
effort that are perhaps most widely in evidence — that of the entre- 
preneur and of the routine worker. In the case of the former, the 
work, at its high level, may in quality approach very nearly to that 
both of the creative artist and the scientist and consequently possess 
much of the fascination that resides in the investigation and the con- 
structive assembling of powers and interests. The great financier is 
not only a close student of subtle economic relationships ; he is like- 
wise an organizer of them into new forms and to new ends. There 
goes however with this creative activity, in itself costless, the nervous 
cost of excitement and uncertainty. Great fortunes are made and 
unmade. A turn of the market may plunge a man to ruin. A 
failure of crops or a social disturbance may cast into utter dis- 
order plans elaborated with consummate genius. A constant watch- 
fulness, an unremitting concern with the niceties of economic rela- 
tions tie a man night and day, in season and out of season, to "busi- 
ness. ' ' Broader interests tend to become sacrificed, a wider flexibility 
of mind is lost. "Probably the heaviest human cost, however, is a 
certain moral callousness and recklessness involved in the financial 
struggle. For the paper symbols of industrial power, which finan- 
ciers handle, are so abstract in nature and so remote from the human 
facts which they direct, that the chain of causation linking stocks and 
shares with human work and human life is seldom realized." 7 

As we descend from the creative work of the great financier to 
the more conventional and routine work of business organization, 
we find an increase in cost through the diminution of the creative 
factor and the increase of the factor of laborious routine. In many 
instances, however, this increase in human cost is in large measure 
counterbalanced by a diminution of the cost which the great financier 
suffers by reason of his aloofness from the human factor in industry. 
The smaller entrepreneur is nearer to working men and women and 

7 Ibid., page 56. 
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is for that reason less liable to the deadening or the perversion of his 
human understanding and sympathy. 

"When we pass from the managerial plane of effort to the plane of 
routine labor we find, as we are now doubtless prepared to expect, a 
very large increase in human cost. In one sense, indeed, the laborer 
is freed from that type of cost which is peculiar to the entrepreneur 
class — the "risks" of enterprise; but, obviously, this freedom is more 
than counterbalanced by the more pressing and imminent risk of 
destitution. The anxiety of the financier has in it an element of 
sportsman 's hazard ; the anxiety of the routine worker has in it little 
save the fear of the hunted creature. But the heaviest costs of 
routine labor lie in the four factors of fatigue, monotony, lack of 
interest, and dependence. Fatigue, we now know, has actual toxic 
effects upon the physiological structure ; monotony dulls the mind and 
devitalizes the body, awakening an abnormal craving for stimulants 
to prod on the jaded organism. Lack of vital interest in the work 
done holds the worker in a relation of utter externality to his labor. 
His labor, consequently, is not invested with dignity in his own eyes ; 
and he, therefore, as a laborer, likewise lacks dignity in his own eyes. 
Labor for him is a means to something other than itself — to the money 
that it brings. Unlike the creative artist, his work is his sacrifice and 
his degradation; not his glory. Finally, an utter dependence upon 
the will of others, who direct, divests him of essential claim to 
respect. He is either weakly resigned or sullenly, but impotently 
rebellious. 

Ill 

It is in this manner that Mr. Hobson indicates the type of analy- 
sis which must be made if the "effort" factor in economic processes 
is to be humanly evaluated. To lump all types of effort together as 
costs is simply to ignore vital distinctions, distinctions that must be 
grasped if we are to attain to a clear understanding, on the one hand, 
of the relation of work to economic reward, and on the other, of the 
relation of work to human welfare. 

There is another covering-up of vital distinctions that must be 
noted. According to Marshall there is a second type of effort that 
must figure wholly on the cost side of the economic balance sheet, 
"the abstinences or rather waitings required for saving . . . capital." 
If abstinence and waiting are indeed costs, there would seem to be 
entire propriety, moral as well as economic, in compensating by 
economic reward. The institution of interest, apparently, is the 
social recognition of this fact. 

Are the abstinence and waiting involved in the act of saving to be 
counted as human costs? An analysis of the situation reveals four 
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types of savers : the rich, who save automatically ; the middle class, 
who save as a matter of forethought and self-control; the middle 
class, who are induced to save by the lure of interest ; and the poor, 
who save with difficulty and sacrifice. 

As to the saving of the rich, there is involved no actual abstinence 
or waiting. It is obvious, therefore, that no human cost attaches to 
such saving; and any economic compensation given to counter- 
balance the supposed cost is so much needless social waste. As to the 
middle class who save as a matter of forethought and self-control, 
saving is simply a means of making a more advantageous outlay of 
income, spreading its use, that is, over a number of years, instead of 
consuming it immediately. Saving in this sense is to the advantage 
of the saver ; and again, in so far, involves no real human costs. Such 
saving would be effected whether interest were offered or not. 
Interest, therefore, as a reward of costless effort is apparently a social 
and economic waste. 

A more difficult situation presents itself with regard to those of 
the middle class who save only by reason of the stimulus of interest — 
the naturally thoughtless and extravagant folk. For such folk to 
save implies an actual effort of abstinence which may at times amount 
to the real pain of deprivation. Is such an effort a human cost? 
Obviously the real cost here is the human recklessness and lack of 
forethought. If interest is paid, it is paid not as compensation for 
an actual human cost, but as a bait to lure persons away from a 
type of indulgence which is itself actual cost. 

In all these eases, then, interest is not, properly speaking, a com- 
pensation for cost. In the first two cases it is socially needless and 
wasteful ; in the third case (involving, as a matter of fact, only a rela- 
tively small proportion of society) it is at best a doubtful lure to the 
utility-condition of forethought and self-control. The fourth case, 
however, is strikingly different. The poor person who saves often 
does so at the cost of life necessities. A family will deny itself 
nourishing cuts of meat, proper clothing, sufficient fuel, in order to 
put aside the little weekly amount in the bank. Or it may curtail its 
recreational and cultural life, — it may give up vacations ; it may take 
the children earlier from school. All these are fundamental human 
costs. If interest is paid, it is here indeed paid for costs. But here, 
where alone interest is a payment for human costs, interest appar- 
ently, from a humanistic point of view, should not be paid, precisely 
because it is a stimulus to persons to suffer costs which as a matter 
of fact ought not to be suffered. 

It is obvious, then, how a humanistic as against a purely economic 
analysis of abstinence and waiting discloses factors in the situation 
which awaken significant reflections upon one of the most approved 
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economic practises — the payment of interest. "Whether, however, in- 
terest is socially justifiable or not is not here the question. Other 
factors in the situation — risk, stimulation of enterprise, etc. — would 
have to be discussed before a careful conclusion could be reached. 
What we are especially concerned to bring out is the thought that the 
factors — abstinence and waiting — which economic science ranges 
without discrimination wholly on the cost side of the economic ledger 
belong as as a matter of fact in large measure to the opposite side of 
the human ledger. 

IV 

The foregoing exposition of the method of humanistic analysis of 
economic processes will enable us to indicate with comparative brev- 
ity how the remaining basic issues of economic life are to be attacked. 

Over against the processes of production are the processes of 
consumption. Economic science places these altogether on the utility 
side of the balance sheet. Shall we accept this as also the judgment 
of a humanistic valuation ; or shall we find that here, too, as in the 
case of productive effort, the human values differ from what they 
would seem to be when the considerations are wholly economic ? 

Three factors are present as determinants of the consumption 
process: organic needs, commercial pressure, social prestige. The 
organic needs of bodily and mental growth and vigor are strong 
enough to call into being a mass of goods whose relation to life is 
altogether one of utility. The staple foods and textiles, wood, iron, 
and steel for shelter and transportation, coal, oil, gas, electricity for 
fuel and light, books containing information about the life processes, 
etc. — all these are essential to any effective ordering of life ; but it is 
obvious at once that the factors of commercial pressure and social 
prestige enter to confuse and misdirect the organic issues of life. 
Where the aim of the manufacturer is not serviceableness, but profit, 
various interferences with the organic needs as well as stimulation of 
pseudo-organic needs disclose themselves. Adulteration and decep- 
tive imitation work greater or less harm to the organic processes. All 
such commodities then must, in proportion to their harmfulness, be 
placed on the side of cost. But the manufacturer and the vender of 
commodities may, through various subtle devices of appeal, stimu- 
late cravings that are not only lower, but distinctly anti-organic. 
Such, for example, are the stimulations of the saloon, the vaudeville 
house, sensuous music, lurid newspapers. The commercial enter- 
prise has an enormous advantage over the consumer in so far as, with 
single eye to profit, it can organize widely and persistently campaigns 
of subtle stimulation which rouse in the unsuspecting and un- 
organized consumers desires and cravings which would scarcely 
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have been felt save for this stimulation. In this campaign of subtle 
stimulation an almost incalculable number of commodities are pro- 
duced, — posters, placards, pamphlets, pictures, cartoons, newspaper 
advertisements — not to speak of the actual articles which these are 
intended to exploit — which are distinctly anti-organic in effect. Not 
only, then, is a vast portion of production really unproductive, but 
the commodities, instead of standing, as the economist in his purely 
neutral account indicates, on the credit side of the human balance, 
stand unquestionably on the debit side. 

But another factor not so commonly recognized plays a large 
part in diverting production and consumption from organic chan- 
nels. The craving to be distinguished from one's fellows is doubt- 
less as old as human nature. In primitive society this craving real- 
ized itself through exploit ; the doer of big things, either in the hunt 
or war was the great man. In modern days the hunt and battle give 
but rare opportunity for the display of prowess. A new means of 
securing distinction is necessary for a civilization of peace. Two 
principles of distinction have developed, one valuable, the other 
valueless. Distinction through service — of scholarship, science, art, 
statesmanship — is for many persons the only type of distinction 
worth having. Obviously the goods of life brought into being in 
this effort for distinction are on the credit side of life. But, 
where the finer ability for serviceable distinction is lacking, 
another principle of distinction has developed, the distinction of 
ability to waste. The sign of "social" superiority is the ability to 
possess and consume beyond all organic needs. 8 Not only does this 
exhibit itself in the utterly needless expenditures upon household 
effects, clothing, and caretakers, but it weaves its way subtly through 
the various activities of those governed by the principle. Thus the 
socially superior person exhibits his ability to escape all useful labor 
by indulging largely and expensively in "sports." They are his 
expression to his fellows of the power triumphantly to waste time 
and energy. But more deep-reaching is the principle in its effect 
upon activities that have in them the promise of finer things. Educa- 
tion, for example, to be socially superior must not be useful. It must 
be "cultural" (in the false meaning of that word) in the sense that 
it serves no earthly purpose. So in the processes of religion and art, 
the accepted thing is the useless thing. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that this principle of 
triumphant waste exhibits itself only in the life of the socially supe- 
rior persons. By the law of imitation, the principle runs through 
all orders of society, so that the poor man cherishes his ornamental 
chairs or his parlor bric-a-brac with the pride of possessing something 
that is really unserviceable. It follows, then, that again a well-nigh 

s Veblen, T., ' ' The Theory of the Leisure Class, ' ' passim. 
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incalculable number of commodities are manufactured and possessed 
in the spirit of the anti-organic law of conspicuous waste. All such 
commodities must be placed on the cost side of the human balance 
sheet. 

Summing up, then, we note that just as on the side of production 
not all effort is cost, so on the side of consumption not all consump- 
tion goods count as utility. 

V 

We are enabled now to formulate a humanistic interpretation of 
the fundamental economic principle of maximizing utility and mini- 
mizing cost. It is obvious that from the standpoint of traditional 
economic science, the maximization of utility can mean only increased 
production of consumables, while the minimization of cost can mean 
only the diminution of effort expended in their production. From 
the standpoint of a humanistic economics, on the other hand, maximi- 
zation of utility means on the one hand such an organization of 
industrial processes that all work done enlists as far as possible the 
peculiar power and interest of each worker; it means on the other 
hand such production and distribution of consumption goods as meet 
most thoroughly the organic needs of those who consume. Minimi- 
zation of cost signfies per contra the elimination as far as possible of 
such kinds of work as hinder the development of the peculiar power 
and interest of each worker ; it signifies also the elimination of such 
consumption goods and of such methods of distribution as go counter 
to true organic needs. In other words, a thoroughly humanized soci- 
ety will see to it that each member (1) is enabled to contribute in 
accordance with his fundamental power; (2) is enabled to receive in 
accordance with his fundamental needs. 

Such an interpretation at once clarifies the whole distribution 
problem. Shall men receive in proportion to what they produce? 
This fails wholly to take account of the two facts: (1) that what is 
produced may, socially speaking, not be worth producing; and (2) 
that the production may be carried on in ways injurious to human 
welfare. Or, again, shall workers receive in proportion to the efforts 
they expend? Again, the fact is patent that efforts, however labori- 
ous and even painful, may be misdirected, while well-directed efforts 
may be full of stimulus and joy. The only organic principle of dis- 
tribution, in short, is that which is based wholly on the fundamental 
needs. Such a principle not only provides against maldistribution — 
the assigning of less than the needs of individual demands — but it 
provides likewise against malproduction — the creation of goods that 
go counter to organic needs. When, moreover, it is recognized, as 
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properly it must be, that a man's needs include work of a nature to 
elicit in him his unique powers, the "needs" principle of distribu- 
tion calls for the complete development in all persons of their essen- 
tial working powers. 

It is apparent, then, how through such a humanizing of the cur- 
rent economic definitions of utility, cost, and value, as Mr. Hobson 
suggests, a far clearer grasp is made possible of the principles which 
should govern production, consumption, and distribution; and eco- 
nomics is placed upon a foundation of humanistic values. 

Harry Allen Overstreet. 

College op the City of New York. 



INDIVIDUALITY THROUGH DEMOCRACY 1 



SO many of the most controverted questions of metaphysics are 
involved in the subject of individuality that it would be hope- 
less for me within the limits of such a paper as this to do more than 
indicate what my own view is with some of the reasons for holding it. 
But even this is more than I intend to do, since my aim is to show how 
individuality, assumed to be desirable, can best be attained. My 
thesis is that it can best be attained through democracy. In the 
proper places I will define what I mean by democracy. 

While, however, I shall not attempt to argue the matter of indi- 
viduality, there must be some clear indication of the way in which 
I hold this doctrine. The individual as I understand him is, as nearly 
as possible, the individual of Professor Warner Fite's acute study, 
though there are some aspects of his characterization with which I 
take issue. 

The individual, then, is conscious; the more completely conscious 
the more completely individual. His acts are not "what any one 
would do" under given circumstances, but what represents him. 
Should he make a present choice from the standpoint of a clear vision 
of the whole of his personal life, he would express himself in an act so 
individuated from all eternity that it could be the act of none other 
but himself. With the emergence of such an individual there ap- 
pears a new force inserted (italics mine) into the economy of the 
social and the physical world which is in the form of a personal activ- 
ity, free in the sense that it can do what it pleases to do, but is not, 
therefore, capricious; and finally this individual becomes an end in 

!Eead at the joint meeting of the American and the Western Philosophical 
Associations at Chicago in December, 1914. 



